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chef-d'ceuvi-e. Leaving the hackneyed type of an Eastern beauty 
clad with Oriental richness, and raising her eyes to heaven while 
she clasps in one hand a bloody weapon and in the other dis- 
plays the ghastly head of Holofernes, Belloli has shown, in this 
vivid painting, the Jewess as she descends slowly from the couch 
of the sleeping enemy of her country, already slain in a determina- 
tion that is rendered blood-hardy by patriotism, although the dread 
deed has not yet bean consummated. She supports herself, cau- 
tiously, with one hand, while the other is extended, to unsheath 
noiselessly the sword hanging on the wall; her eye, meantime, is 
fixed steadfastly upon her victim. The entire figure, young and 
beautiful, is nude, except for the fold of a mantle of white satin 
lightly enveloping the right limb. One foot rests upon the raised 
approach to the bed, the other presses lightly the carpeting upon 
the floor, dragging behind her by the movement a magnificent 
tiger's skin. Her hair has fallen unbound upon her shoulders, and 
a loosened string of pearls hangs still among the black locks. Her 
figure is illuminated, while that of Holofernes is lost in the shadow 
that disappears under the heavy silk curtains. The few acces- 
sories are correct, the table and Assyrian arms being copied from 
Nineveh bas-reliefs. 

The great work achieved by Prince Torlonia, the draining of 
Lake Fucino, by which Italy is enriched by a large portion of fer- 
tile land hitherto cursed by malaria, is to be commemorated by 
a monument, soon to be erected upon the site of the lake. The 
bronze gates that are to open the approach to the memorial are 
now on exhibition in Rome. They are three in number, and are 
nearly twelve feet in height, each weighing about 6,000 pounds 
(Italian). The monument is to be surmounted by a statue illus- 
trating the Immaculate Conception, upon the pedestal of which 
are to be inscribed the following words : " Mary, sinlessly con- 
ceived, behold, with favour, a work attempted in vain by kings and 
emperors, but which Alexander Torlonia, V. P., with lofty thought 
and brazen will, undertook in the year 1854, and completed in 
1876." * 

In Carrara a statue by Tenerani has recently been erected to 
Pellegrino Rossi, the eminent politician, advocate, and patriotic 
exile, who was born in Carrara. An oral ion was delivered, and a 
hymn, composed for the occasion, was rendered with great ap- 
plause. 

At Viterbo, during the fete on the 6th of September, a proces- 



sion of citizens repaired to the house where the sculptor Pio Fedi 
was born, author of the famous group of the ' Rape of Polixena,' 
which obtained so honourable a place among the antiquities upon 
the Loggia of Florence. Amid the applause of the populace a 
tablet in honour of Fedi was inserted in the dwelling, and ad- 
dresses were made in his praise. 

A monument to Grossi, the poet and romance-writer, was erected 
on the 10th of September at Bellano. The town was decorated 
with banners, and the city governments of Milan and Como were 
also represented. The sculptor, Tantardini, who presented his 
work, was made citizen of Bellano. The statue is a little larger 
than life, and represents Grossi as 

u . . . . from afar, 
With beating heart, he sees again 
His loved Bellano." 

The commission for the monument of Mazzini, to be erected in 
Genoa, has been given to the Roman sculptor Monteverde. 

Not only does Italy thus honour her prominent men, but the 
very animals that have been identified with her history have not 
been forgotten. Besides the adoption by Rome of the wolf, foster- 
mother to Romulus and Remus, as the escutcheon-symbol of the. 
city, the Capitol-grounds have long been adorned with a living 
representative of the species to which the Romans owe so much ; 
and it is said that there will soon be placed in the same honoured 
locality an eagle, the war-symbol of the Roman legions, and a 
goose, commemorative of the heroic cackler that saved the Capi- 
tol from the Gauls. 

The artists of Florence have reciprocated the attentions received 
from Germany last year on the occasion of the Michael Angelo 
fites, by sending gifts in honour of the birthday of Goethe, the 
28th of August, to the Free German Institute, which holds its ses- 
sions in the house of Goethe in Frankfort-on-the-Main. This 
society, it will be remembered, sent to Florence a crown of silver 
oak-leaves, with a poetical address. Now, Florence has responded 
with a bust of Michael Angelo, the work and gift of Professor 
Santerelli, president of the Florentine committee, and with an 
album containing an appropriate address, signed by the mem- 
bers of the committee, and the representatives of the numerous 
Italian institutes that desired to concur in the presentation. The 
album is adorned with a fine miniature frontispiece and decora- 
tive figures, the work of the best artists. C. L. Wells. 
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CARCELY second in importance to the glass or 
ceramic displays at the Philadelphia Exhibition is 
the bronze-work, though the various countries 
represented have been very unequal in the in- 
terest they have taken in forwarding to us their 
best productions, which range from the elabo- 
rate and extensive bronze and copper work of 
Japan and China to the commonplace forms of the French 
bronzes. 

Americans are accustomed to the beautiful bronze animals and 
birds by the French artists, as they are frequently seen at Tiffany's 
and other importers, who also display every new style of imitation 
of Japanese inlaid bronze, and the elaborate vases with raised 
figures upon them by Barbadienne ; and fine hammered and chased 
works are also familiar to us. But nowhere in this country has 
such a variety of fine bronzes been displayed as may be seen in 
the Japanese and Chinese collections. 

Many people aver that the impressions derived from the first 
sight of the sea or Niagara, and other of the great features of Na- 
ture, are exactly what they had anticipated ; and Shakespeare says : 

" No, Time ! thou shalt not boast that I do change : 
Thy monuments, built up with newer might, 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight." 



* Maria, sine labe concepta, auspice opus ab imperatoribus regisbusque frus- 
tra tentatum, Alexander Torlonia, V. P , ingenti animi et airis vi coeoit A D 
MDCCCLIV., perfecit A. D. MDCCCLXXVI. 



This fact may frequently be true, but it is scarcely credible that 
the results of human ingenuity and invention can be justly con- 
ceived till they have been visibly manifested. After looking year 
after year at the various productions of Japan as they are seen in 
our shops and houses, we supposed that our observation had co- 
vered pretty much all the results which embodied their ideas, and 
in their Philadelphia exhibit we had only anticipated a renewal of 
old impressions. We had seen bronzes inlaid with gold and sil- 
ver, and had examined the boldly-relieved forms of plants and 
of animals grouped upon their vases, which were so elaborate and 
so splendid in the hard metal, that we fancied skill and patience 
could go no further in the fashioning of this material. It seemed 
almost, therefore, like the fantasy of a dream when we visited the 
bronze department of the Japanese collection, and saw spread out 
the wonderful designs of plants and animals, in which the habits 
of men and beasts, and the peculiarities of growth of vegetables 
and fruits, were combined and arranged to decorate household 
utensils or articles of bric-a-brac. Time seemed of no account as 
we looked at the works of this half-understood nation, who, hid- 
den from us as much by the mists of our own ignorance as by 
their remoteness and seclusion, had hundreds of years ago arrived 
at intellectual results in their Arts that we to-day are but dimly 
groping after. Swedenborg declares that different nations repre- 
sent various spiritual conditions, and it is a universally-acknow- 
ledged philosophical axiom that each people has a peculiar genius, 
one which differs from every other. The sight of the Japanese 
display at Philadelphia filled us with amazed excitement, and we de- 
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manded of ourselves how these people had attained their Art, and 
what processes of mind and conditions of society must be passed 
through by us and by the nations of Western Europe, if indeed 
they were ever passed through, even in a remote future, before we 
can design or make what they had accomplished perfectly when 
America was unheard of, and Queen Elizabeth had rushes instead 
of carpets on her floors. 

The Japanese bronze department occupies many cases, tables, 
and open enclosures upon a raised platform on the right side of 
the Main Exhibition Building near the front entrance, and ranged 
in front of this Art-collection are vases of different shapes, each 
wrought in various ways. Among the most perfect designs that 
cover these articles, whose structural form seems to have been 
made to allow the designer an opportunity to develop his thought 
perfectly in its embellishment, are branches and twigs of trees and 
vines. One great vase, in the shape of a huge ball, rests upon the 
gnarled roots of a tree with rough and twisted ramifications. 
Upon the side of this vase is cut, with the sharpest and cleanest 
drawing, a sugar-cane, with its long leaves and jointed stalk ; and 
woven among the tufts of the sugar-cane is an inlaid silver cob- 
web, in the midst of which a huge spider is disporting himself. 
The handles of the vase are formed by strings of birds, and the 
feathers and the scales on their claws are exactly and beautifully 
finished in the bronze-work. 

Another pair of large vases is profusely covered with the branches 
of pine-trees, entirely relieved, and they differ from Nature only 
in an admirable conventionalisation, that leaves the careless ob- 
server hardly conscious that the decoration is not a veritable fac- 
simile. In these branches, with their rough bark, are clustered the 
whorls and needles of the pine-tree, wrought almost as delicately 
as Chinese ivory-carving, with the little leaves turned over or 
dropping sideways like tiny fans, and out of which peep the small 
buds at the ends of the pine-twigs. There are some kinds of 
objects so beautiful that the sight of them brings tears to the eyes, 
and the. tender appreciation of the peculiarity of these tree-forms, 
patiently fashioned in this obstinate and difficult material, brings 
their fabricators very vividly to our sympathy. Rows of chrysan- 
themums, with their tiny petals and green leaves beneath the flow- 
ers, form parts of the base or sections of the stems of the vases ; 
while acacias, with their drooping flowers, resembling the wisteria, 
are inlaid with gold or silver in high-relief upon the bronze sur- 
face of other urns or jugs. 

Combinations of plant-forms of novel use to us are the flowers, 
leaves and stems of lilies fashioned into elegant and graceful candle- 
sticks ; and here the curves of the leaves are reticulated by inlaid 
veins and markings of silver. The bronze material of which these 
graceful articles are formed is remarkably pure and handsome ; 
and, whether it shines with almost the whiteness of silver or is of 
a deep, dull-green colour, it affords an admirable relief to the gold 
and silver ornaments with which it is inlaid or incrusted. 

Next in importance to the Japanese bronze-work, the splendid 
group of Chinese copper enamel, both antique and modern, is one 
of the chief ornaments of the Exhibition. On entering the Main 
Building the eye of the visitor is at once caught by the sight of 
some hundred great jugs, screens, and other objects, of a pale- 
blue colour, covered with strange shapes of plants and animals. A 
near inspection discloses the fine markings of copper lines between 
which the coloured figures are filled in upon the surface of copper 
which forms the object. A description of any particular article 
would but inadequately convey an impression of the magnificent 
peacocks with their bright-eyed tails, or give the reader an idea 
of the processions of high mandarins in their Chinese dress, or 
the domestic scenes, wrought at a very high cost upon the copper 
basis — a cost so great that one antique screen only, that formed 
part of a collection recently at Cottier's, was valued at $4,000. 

Among the European bronzes those of Italy are the most artis- 
tic and the most beautiful. The gem of this collection, from its 
rarity, that most attracted us, was a large silver-bronze bell about 
three feet high, that was made in Venice. The impression of 
most of our readers, as well as in our own mind, is doubtless 
that bells are usually formed of smooth surfaces of bell-metal, un- 
relieved by any figures or chasing whatever, unless they may bear 
the date of their manufacture, or the name of their donors. But 
this beautiful Venetian church-bell, against which hangs a small 



hammer to give visitors a chance to test the quality of its silvery 
tone, is most delicately chased on its outer surface with many 
figures of saints, and with Scripture scenes in markings as fine as 
lace-work. This ornamentation covers the entire upper half of the 
bell, and a group of people continually hover around it to examine 
its charming workmanship. Besides this bell, the Italian bronzes 
consist of magnificent specimens of Corinthian bronze, with its 
pale-golden hue, which appears in a fine statue of Caesar in one 
case, and the marriage of the god Pan and a charming Faun in an- 
other, whose fine shapes make us recollect that the Italian bronze- 
workers have the stimulus before them of the ' Dancing Faun ' 
of the Naples Museum and the superb Perseus of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini to give them inspiration. Tripods, with Etruscan lamps, and 
graceful storks, also bearing these lamps in their beaks, as well as 
fine-hammered shields covered with arabesques, or men, or ani- 
mals, also make up a portion of this charming collection. 

The Spanish brass and bronze, like their pottery, are quite unique 
though small in numbers ; for here we see brass braziers of many 
forms of fluted and curved jars, and the tiny coal-forks and the 
small pokers transport us in memory to the magicians' incense-pots, 
and the little furnaces out of which the genii of the " Arabian 
Nights " were wont to appear. The Spanish platters of metal, too, 
are very fine, covered with exquisite hammered work in Moorish 
arabesque, and they and the green-and-gold bronze vases, wrought 
all over with Saracenic devices, stamp the work of Spain as much 
more Oriental than European in its intent. 

The German bronzes are quite numerous, and the imitation of 
antique metal-work is interesting. Here are oxidised silver scenes 
from German history, imitating modern events with ancient methods 
of cutting and hammering the material which is used, in the same 
way that we see it in foreign museums, in images of Charlemagne 
or scenes from the " Nibelungen-Lied." But the most conspicuous 
objects in the German collection are a great many bronzes of a 
copper-colour, of heads, full-lengths, or busts of Prince Bismarck 
or the Emperor, the Crown Prince or Humboldt ; and we fancy the 
German manufacturers have employed this opportunity to afford 
their brethren in America the chance to decorate their houses with 
images of the Kaiser on horseback, or to recall, by little busts of 
Schiller and of Goethe, their favourite authors in the Vaterland. 

The French brass and bronze are quite numerous, and many of 
the brass articles of household use are very handsome, and such as 
we see at the great jewellers' in all our large American cities. Here 
are candlesticks and sconces, inkstands and fire-dogs, clocks and 
plaques, in fine bright brass, hammered or moulded ; and here, too, 
in the most beautiful colours, very dark and rich, or of a pale green 
with gold trimmings, are imitations of antique vases, and statuettes 
of brigands and of flower-girls. But among all these articles there 
are very few of the fine birds or animals whose spirited shapes 
and exquisite truth to Nature make the glory of modern French 
bronze-work, and which, fortunately for us, have been brought 
quite largely to America. The manufactures of Moegne and of 
Jacques are among the best bronzes and brass-work in the French, 
collection, but we look in vain for anything comparable to a mag- 
nificent bronze vase, covered with mythological scenes and filled 
in with exquisite arabesques, of Barbadienne, that we lately saw at 
Tiffany's in New York. 

In comparison with their other displays of household artistic 
goods, or with the elaborateness of the French manufactures, the 
English brass-work is small in number and poor in quality. A 
little incised brass, in the shape of screens or church ornaments, and 
some platters of hammered brass, are nearly all that England adds 
to her otherwise splendid collection. But the incised brass is of 
excellent design, and its coarse open-work on the ends of hinges or 
the edges of gas-fixtures justifies Eastlake's recommendation of 
this manner of using brass, instead of moulding this metal or bronze 
into coarse and cheap forms for such purposes. The Elkington 
bronzes and silver bronzes are the most conspicuous manu- 
facture in this collection. While no countries can compete in 
splendour with the decorative bronze-work of Japan, or the elabo- 
rateness of the Chinese enamels, and while the home of the Pompe- 
ian bronzes and the great bronzes of Allini still furnishes a kindred 
grace and artistic charm, we in America have nearly everything to 
learn from the less imaginative and dexterous nations of Western 
Europe. S. N. C. 



